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"WE MUST CONSTRUCT ROADS THAT START 
SOMEWHERE AND END SOMEWHERE'' 



By Governor Emmet O'Neai.. 



The cares and duties of official life have been peculiarly 
exacting during the past few months, and although my pres- 
ence here to-day made it necessary for me to break important 
engagements, I felt it my duty in view of the great movement 
in which you are engaged to render whatever assistance and 
encouragement my official position might bring by my personal 
attendance. 

It has been universally recognized that the element which 
lies at the very basis of a country's civilization is a system of 
good roads. 

It has been truly said that roads are the veins and arteries 
by which the circulation of the social body is carried on, and 
that where they are clogged the march of civilization is re- 
tarded. A people without roads is a people without civiliza- 
tion. Without cheap and easy methods of transportation there 
can be no commerce or social intercourse. Without good 
roads there can be no development of the resources of a State 
or any awakening of the energies and industry of the people. 
But it is useless for me to undertake to present the economic 
and social advantages of a system of improved highways. The 
whole field of argument on this subject has been exhausted, 
and I am sure that everyone present here today is a thorough 
convert to the inestimable advantages which always follow an 
improved system of highways. I desire simply by my presence 
to encourage you in this movement and lend official recognition 
to the cause you represent. You are the creators of public 
opinion. Through the active labors, the enthusiasm and the 
unselfish service you have rendered a mighty sentiment for 
good roads is not only sweeping over Alabama but the entire 
country. 

Before I was elected governor I pledged the people of the 
State to use all the power and influence of my office to secure 

Address delivered before the Convention of the Alabama Good Roads Associa- 
tion, Mobile, Alabama, Friday, November 21, 1918. 



the establishment of a State Highway Commission; that I 
would be content if at the end of my administration it could be 
truly said that during the administration of Emmet O'Neal the 
movement in favor of good roads had reached its high water 
mark, and that more highways were constructed than at any 
former period in our history. 

Coincident with the establishment of a Highway Commission 
at the beginning of my administration there has commenced in 
Alabama an era of road building without precedent in the his- 
tory of the State. 

A report recently filed in my office by Hon. J. T. Gorman, 
an examiner of public accounts shows that for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1913, the Highway Commission expended 
from the revenues of the State of Alabama the sum of $182,- 
583.98, an increase of over $123,000 over the preceding year. 
Mr. Gorman states that it can be safely asserted that over $500,- 
000 have been expended by the State and the counties on per- 
manent highways and that 54 counties have received State aid 
and the expenditures for the next fiscal year will largely exceed 
the amounts mentioned. 

Under the law no money can be drawn from the State fund 
by any county until it has appropriated or made available a sum 
of money equal to the amount drawn from the State Road 
Fund. This money can only be expended for improvements 
of a permanent nature upon a main traveled road or highway 
and must be of public utility and convenience. The plan pro- 
vided by the law by which sections of permanent highways are 
constructed in different counties of the State under the super- 
vision of the State Highway Commission has furnished to the 
people of each county object lessons for the construction of 
good roads by the best scientific methods. I fully concur in the 
statement of the examiner that the creation of this Commission 
has done more for the construction of good roads in Alabama 
than any other agency or instrumentality since its admission 
into the Union in 1819. 

Notwithstanding a depleted treasury we have expended more 
for good roads during my administration than in any former 
period in the history of the State. I believe the effect of the 
law has been to stimulate a sentiment for good roads, so strong 
and overpowering as to force bond issues and secure speedy ac- 
tion in the different counties of Alabama toward the improve- 



ment of our roads. I do not believe that any other system could 
have been adopted which would have stimulated or aroused 
sentiment in favor of good roads more effectively than the law 
creating the State Highway Commission. Now that the act 
has accomplished the chief purpose we designed, the next step 
in my judgment that we should take is to carry out the pro- 
vision of the law by submitting to the legislature a map of the 
main highways or a system oi trunk roads to be improved and 
maintained at the joint cost of the State aod counties. When 
the legislature adopts the loc^ation of the main trunk lines ex- 
tending throughout the State north, south, east and west, I 
would advocate that the present law be so amended as to re- 
quire that all the appropriations now made by the State shall be 
expended with the co-operation of the counties for the con- 
struction of these highways. In any permanent system of 
highway construction the experience of those States which have 
been most successful admonish us that we must by State aid 
construct roads that start somewhere and end somewhere. I 
believe that when these main or trunk lines are undertaken and 
completed that the lateral branches will immediately follow. 
The money which the State has expended in each county will 
have accomplished its purpose by the time the Legislature con- 
venes. From that time forward a system of trunk roads 
should be adopted and the moneys of the State expended for 
their construction. If the present policy is continued indefi- 
nitely every county in the State would be dotted with short 
lines of improved road commencing nowhere and ending no- 
where. This was the criticism made upon the system which 
prevailed in Michigan in which Judge Lowe from that State 
stated that "Michigan had hundreds of miles of roads begin- 
ning nowhere and ending nowhere until it looked from the map 
as if that State had a sort of road small-pox." Recently the 
Legislature of Michigan passed what is known as a trunk- 
line bill, providing for a system of trunk lines throughout the 
State. Similar conditions have been found in every State 
were the policies of State aid to counties ,was continued for 
too long a period of time. The policy of State aid to coun- 
ties was necessary in the beginning of highway improvement. 
It has accomplished its results and in my judgment the first act 
of the next Legislature should be to locate a system of trunk- 



lines and to make appropriations for their construction, im- 
provement and maintenance. 

It may be said that it is important that the farmer should 
have a road from his farm to the county seat. It is utterly 
impossible for the State to improve every road in every county 
in Alabama. When the government undertook to construct a 
great transcontinental system of railroads they did not stop at 
the boundary of any State, but traversed the continent. When 
these trunk lines were completed lateral lines were speedily 
built. The same results will follow the construction of trunk 
lines of highways in Alabama. 

It is true the farmers want good roads from the farm to 
the railroad. When the area of railroad building first com- 
menced the farmers in one State did not think they wanted 
railroad transportation to other States, but on the contrary 
short lines of railroads to reach near-by centers of trade. The 
question has been freely asked. Did they get them? by short 
lines of railroad first. On the contrary the branches came 
after the trunk lines were builded. We cannot reverse this 
law. A system of highways connecting the principal cities of 
the State must be furnished by trunk lines giving access to the 
markets and when the trunk lines are constructed short lines 
radiating from every County in the State connecting with them 
will be built. 

One of the chief purposes which has been accomplished by 
the creation of the State Highway Commission is centraliza- 
tion of authority and unity of action. It is now uniformly 
recognized that the construction of a good road requires sci- 
entific knowledge, skill and study. There was a time when 
every board of revenue and commissioners court thought that 
their county surveyor could lay out a road and that it could be 
properly constructed by men ignorant of the principles of engi- 
neering or road building. That day has passed. We all know 
that under the system that formerly prevailed there was waste 
and extravagance, that labor and money was expended in build- 
ing roads which through ignorance or proper methods of con- 
struction were soon destroyed by those two great elements, 
frost and rain. In improving the present law I would take a 
step further — a step which I recommended to the last Legisla- 
ture — that no road should be constructed in any county in 



Alabama until plans and specifications were prepared and ap- 
proved by the engineers of the State Highway Commission, 
and that no road should be constructed in any county that was 
not under the supervision of a trained engineer or expert road 
builder. The waste of labor, time and material which has re- 
sulted from ignoring this essential supervision is beyond cal- 
culation. After a century of experience we are compelled to 
acknowledge that the system which formerly prevailed in Ala- 
bama by which the burden of road building was imposed upon 
the residents of rural districts and upon citizens between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty-five, has proved a miserable fail- 
ure. No one can in the forum of justite or reason defend a 
policy which imposes upon a portion of our population the en- 
tire burden of contructing the public roads in each county of 
the State. 

According to the recent census it is estimated that 46 per 
cent, of our population reside in the cities, and therefore, un- 
der the methods that have heretofore prevailed practically half 
of our population and two-thirds of our wealth have been ex- 
empted from the burden of maintaining the roads of the coun- 
ties. If a system of good roads is to be provided for by the 
counties of the State the wealth and population of each county 
must be required to bear its burden. This can only be accom- 
plished by a system of taxation or by so amending our Con- 
stitution as to authorize each county to levy a tax alone for 
road building and a sufficient amount to insure a continuous 
and steady policy of road construction. In the absence of this 
constitutional amendment the only just and equitable method 
that remains is by the issuance of county bonds, for these bonds 
become a tax upon the entire wealth of the county and thereby 
equally distributes the burden of road building. Before any 
county, however, undertakes a bond issue it should be abso- 
lutely guaranteed by the report and supervision of skilled engi- 
neers that the roads constructed will last as long if not longer 
than the periods during which all the bonds are to run. In 
other words, that the roads builded should be of a permanent 
character. In my judgment the bonds that are issued by law 
should be paid by a system of amortization, a system which 
has been so successfully operated as to mortgages and real 
estate in Europe and by which by the time the bonds mature 
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interest and principal would both be liquidated. It is but just 
and equitable that future generations should bear some of the 
burdens. There has been considerable agitation in our State 
in favor of working the State convicts on the public roads. 
This power, however, is denied the State by the expressed 
provisions of the present Constitution. Before any movement 
of this kind can be undertaken a constitutional amendment 
would be essential. We should not overlook the fact, however, 
that even if an ameadment was adopted permitting the State 
to work its convicts upon the public roads, that an enormous 
outlay for the preparation of such a policy would be necessary. 
As I recall, the State of Georgia expended about a million 
dollars in the purchase pf mijJes, and road-workjng machinery 
before the policy was ever undertaken. The Sta^te, therefore, 
if determined to work the convicts upon the public roads, 
would necessarily have to purchase movable prisons or vans, 
mules, teams and road-working machinery, which outlay alone 
would necessitate the expenditure of over a niilUon dollars. 
The revenues which the State now receives from the State con- 
victs would necessarily have to be supplemented by additional 
taxation. The question of sanitation, the estaWishment of 
camps, the cost of supervision would all have to be carefully 
considered. Therefore, if the people should alter the present 
Constitution so as to permit the working of State convicts 
upon the public roads, in my judgment, the first step that should 
be taken is to appoint a commission composed of men of ex- 
perience and intelligence to give careful study and ccmsidera- 
tion of the cost and advantages that might accrue and submit 
their report to the Legislature for proper action. I am confi- 
dent that after careful study, thought and consideration and 
without undue haste we can reach a proper conclusion on this 
important subject. A change so important and far reaching 
in the policy of the State must be wrought out after careful 
investigation, study and consideration of every phase and aspect 
of the subject and after all available material is compiled, and 
a report made upon which legislative action can be intelligently 
based. 

Ladies and gentlemen : The high cost of living should im- 
press us with the necessity of taking speedy action to advance 
our agricultural conditions. We are too much inclined to 
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"boast of the increase of the population of our cities as an in- 
fallible test of our progress and prosperity, yet all history 
teaches that the progress and prosperity of any State must 
commence on the farm. Mr. Bryan uttered a great truth when 
he declared, "Burn down your .cities and leave our farms and 
your cities will spring up again as if by magic, but destroy our 
farms and the grass will grow in the streets of every city in 
the country." The constant and steadily increasing drift of 
population from the farm to the city instead of being an evi- 
-dence of advancement is an unmistakable warning that our en- 
tire social structure needs reorganization. 

The growth of urban at the expense of rural population is 
one of the most alarming tendencies of the day. We all desire 
to see a steady growth of population of our cities, but if that 
growth is at the expense of our agricultural progress instead 
of being a blesssing it becomes a curse. Our farmers are con- 
stantly complaining that it is difficult to keep their sons upon 
the farm. Many young men forsake the farm and are content 
to eke out a scanty subsistence in the city. Is it because wealth 
and fortune beckon to the young man just entering upon the 
journey of life? We know that in the turmoil and fierce com- 
petition now existing in the large cities of the land many who 
forsake the farm find poverty and want and bitter disap- 
pointment. They yield to the lure of the city and yet wealth 
and fortune lay at their doors on the farms that they desert. 
It is evident, therefore, that we cannot advance our agricul- 
tural interests and secure that agricultural development which 
the high cost of living and our increasing population so im- 
peratively demands unless we can stop this constant flow of our 
population from the farm to the city. How, then, can we im- 
prove agricultural conditions? The answer to this question 
can alone be found by consideration of the causes which have 
retarded our agricultural deveolpment. 

One of the chief obstacles in our efforts to encourage and 
increase rural population is found in the isolation, the loneli- 
ness and social disadvantages of rural as compared with city 
life. How can this disadvantage be overcome? W^hile rural 
delivery and the use of the telephone have marked an impor- 
tant step in improving conditions in our rural communities, 
they alone are not sufficient to overcome the most serious 
impediment to the growth of our rural population. Every 
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thoughtful student of the conditions of rural life admits that 
the first and most fundamental step is to secure in every part 
of Alabama a system of improved highways, furnishing to 
the dweller upon the farm easy access to the County and State 
markets, increasing the attractiveness, overcoming the isola- 
tion and securing to the farmer those manifold advantages 
which good roads always furnish. 

With a proper and adequate system of improved highways 
leading to every part of each county in the State and con- 
necting with the main highways and trunk lines, which the 
State will, I trust, at no far distant date construct, not only 
will there be rapid and material advancement in farm lands, 
but the movement of "back to the farm" will find a responsive 
echo in the hearts and minds of our people. The farmer will 
not be content until he has the same advantages of schools, 
churches and libraries enjoyed by citizens of the larger cities. 
How can these advantages be secured? The answer is "Good 
Roads." The experience of other States has demonstrated 
that one of the greatest economies resulting from improved 
highways is the opportunity it furnishes to lessen by concen- 
tration the cost of education, and to improve the tone and char- 
acter of our rural schools and rural churches. With good 
roads — the automobile omnibus, and other methods of trans- 
portation, distance will be annihilated and that concentration 
will result which will not only decrease expense but furnish 
better educational facilities. 

Another important advantage which will follow the con- 
struction of good roads is the encouragement of village and 
cornmunity life in rural districts. The system of ante-bellum 
days made village life unnecessary. The large Southern plan- 
tation was a reproduction of feudal life, independent and self- 
sustaining. Within the boundaries of the large plantation were 
carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, wood- workers, mechanics, 
mills and all necessary machinery for the successful conduct 
of farming operations. The abolition of slavery completely 
revolutionized the economic conditions that formerly prevailed 
in the South, and I believe that the most important step to en- 
courage our agricultural interests is through a system of good 
roads to encourage the construction of villages throughout our 
farming districts furnishing the same advantages which were 
formerly furnished by the ante-bellum plantation. 
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We all recognize that absentee landlordism has been one of 
the greatest obstacles to our agricultural growth, and I hope 
the day is not far distant when we can replace the large plan- 
tation with its thriftless and wasteful tendency with educated 
and intelligent white farmers who reside upon their land and 
personally direct their farming operations. The necessary re- 
sult would be that we would substitute intelligence for ignor- 
ance, improved and scientific methods of farming for the 
crude and ignorant system which now prevails in many of the 
larger plantations of the State. 

That State alone will make the greatest progress whose peo- 
ple own their own homes, whose farmers not only own but 
occupy the lands they cultivate. 

The enormous wealth and prosperity of France is largely 
due to the fact that the great mass of her rural population own 
and occupy the lands they cultivate. 

It has been truly said that notwithstanding our marvelous 
resources, our leadership in adventive skill, in manufacturing, 
in all the arts of peace, that the United States has the worst 
system of public roads of any civilized country on earth. The 
only reason that this country has made such marvelous prog- 
ress is due to the fact that the locomotive was almost coinci- 
dent with our industrial growth. 

There are those who claim that the railroad obviates the 
necessity of good roads. That claim is unfounded. All of 
the products of this country must sooner or later pass over our 
dirt road. The construction, therefore, of railroads, only 
makes it more imperative that there should be good roads over 
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which the products of the land could be hauled to the rail-' 
road. Experience has shown that construction of every rail- 
road makes absolutely essential, if progress is to be attained, 
the building of necessary highways, which become the feeders 
for the railroad, and without which there can be no industrial 
development. 

We must not cease our efforts until the State is traversed 
by great trunk highways and every county has a system of 
good roads connecting with the main highways of the State, 
until Alabama has as perfect and improved a system of good 
roads as any State in the Union. * * * Until rural life is lifted 
from the mud and mire of the old mud road, until the home 
upon the farm is as attractive as a home in the city, until the 
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farmers can go every day of the year to the mlarkets of his 
county and his children enjoy the same advantages of schools, 
churches and libraries possessed by the dwellers in our towns 
and cities. 

If we wish to encourage the movement of back to the farm, 
make it a realization instead of a dream of orators and conven- 
tions, we must make it back over a good road. 

The public highway is the only system of transportation, 
owned and operated by the people. In spite of the many mis- 
takes which have been made, although in this great movement 
we have halted and stumbled, yet, we have made steady prog- 
ress. We have begun to discover the mistakes we made in 
the past. We have realized that it is only by concentration 
of power and authority, the creation of a central board with 
full supremacy and control that the erection of roads that 
are permanent and durable can be accomplished. 

Through your labors public sentiment has been crystallized, 
and the movement for good roads will not abate but will grow 
in strength and power until this necessary adjunct of civiliza- 
tion is f)ossessed by the people of this commonwealth ; until 
Alabama takes her place, first as she is in the roll of States, 
first in her splendid system of highway and cheap and rapid 
methods of communication among her people. The full realiza- 
tion of our dreams will bring happiness and cheer and comfort 
to our rural homes and will be a monument to the courage and 
enthusiasm, the indefatigable labors of this association, as 
enduring as the hills and mountains of our native State. Ala- 
bama is to be congratulated that she has in her midst a body of 
men who, forsaking their daily avocations have unselfishly 
consecrated the energies and abilities to this great movement, 
and whose labors and successful eflForts entitle them to the 
thanks and gratitude of the patriotic and intelligent citizenship 
of this commonwealth. 

In spite of unjust criticism, misrepresentation and slander, 
I am confident that the impartial judgment of the people 
of Alabama, when the passions of political contests have sub- 
sided, will do me justice and recognize that I have labored 
earnestly and faithfully in the great cause and have earned 
the confidence of the people for the progress during my admin- 
istration by the creation of public sentiment and the increas- 
ing improvement of our highways. 
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NEEDED UNIFORM LEGISLATION TO REGULATE CON- 
STRUCTION, IMPROVEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
OF PUBLIC ROADS IN ALABAMA 



*By G. N. Mitcham, Member of State Highway Commission. 



The fact that most of the public roads in Alabama are hor- 
ribly located and poorly constructed, and the fact that where 
good roads have been constructed, the greatest incompetence 
has been shown in their maintenance have lead the writer 
to make a comparative study of the general road laws of the 
State and the special statutes in force in several counties. 

It appears that the majority of the counties in Alabama 
have special road laws, each in its title purporting to provide 
a better system of working the roads in that particular county, 
although most of them differ from the general statute only 
in the title and compensation of the local officials and in the 
specification as to the number of days that citizens may be 
required to work on the road, the number of hours constitut- 
ing a day's work and the amount of money that will be accept- 
ed in lieu of such personal service. 

The general law governing roads, bridges and ferries in the 
State of Alabama is found in Sections 3023-3041 and Sections 
5765-5843 of the Code of 1907, with a slight amendment to 
Section 5768 passed in the Legislature in 1911. 

Without mentioning the provisions which are apparently 
satisfactory to all the counties, judging from the fact that 
none of the local acts have set them aside, I will discuss first 
those provisions which have been changed by one or more of 
the local acts. 

In the General Statute the court of county commissioners 
or board of revenue of each county is invested with authority 
to exercise a general control and supervision over the roads 
and bridges of that county and is authorized to promulgate 
and enforce any rules and regulations necessary for construct- 
ing, protecting and maintaining them. 

*Paper read before Alabama Association of Highway Engineers, Montgomery^ 
January 10, 1914. 
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The law expressly states in Section 5767, that the powers 
of the courts of county commissioners, as to public roads, is 
unlimited except by the express provisions of the constitution 
and statutes, general or local. In a few instances the local 
road laws passed by the Legislature for several of the counties 
take the general supervision and control of the roads out of 
the hands of the commissioners court and place it in the 
hands of special commissions variously styled, and variously 
appointed. In some instances, the initial members of the com- 
missions were named in the Acts creating them, their suc- 
cessors to be elected by the people; in other instances, mem- 
bers of the commissions are appointed by the Governor. In 
some instances the probate judge is, ex-officio, a member of 
the commission, the others being appointed or elected, and, 
in still other counties the special road commission is elected 
by the court of county commissioners. 

In some of the local acts providing special road commissions 
the commissioners are given carte blanche in constructing and 
maintaining roads in their respective counties ; while in others 
their powers and duties are closely specified. 

Under most of the local laws the commissioners' courts, 
boards of revenue or special road commissions are permitted 
to levy a special ad valorem tax of not exceeding ^ of one 
per cent — in some counties 1/10 of one per cent — for road 
purposes and to transfer any surplus money from the general 
fund to the road fund; under other local acts such special 
tax levy and transfer of funds is made mandatory. 

The principal differences in the provisions of the several 
local acts are found in the provisions for supervision of the 
road work. In several of the counties the local acts make 
each county commissioner, ex officio, superintendent of roads 
in his particular district; in some of the local laws the com- 
missioners court or board of similar jurisdiction of roads, are 
directed to elect a superintendent or supervisor of roads for 
each commissioner's district or election precinct; and in some 
of the laws it is provided that they shall elect a superintend- 
ent or supervisor to have control over the roads of the whole 
county. 

In some of the counties their local laws provide that the 
superintendent or supervisor shall devote his entire time to 
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the duties of his office and provide a reasonable salary, while 
in others the compensation is ridiculously small and the num- 
ber of days which he can put in is limited so as to preclude any 
satisfactory results. 

The General Law provides that the court of county commis- 
sioners may appoint a supervisor of public roads for the coun- 
ty; that he shall be a competent civil engineer; that his com- 
pensation shall not exceed $5.00 a day for the time that he is 
actually employed in the discharge of the duties of his office. 
His duties under Section 5824 are : To make surveys, grades, 
maps, plots and plans of public roads, bridges, ferries, culverts 
and drains, as required and directed by the commissioners 
court; to superintend and direct overseers, contractors, em- 
^ ployees, road hands, etc., in construction and maintenance 
and other duties that may be assigned by the commissioners 
court. 

The local acts for several counties embody this provision 
in modified form. In my opinion, the best local law on our 
statute books is that passed for Madison County by the Leg- 
islature in 1911. It provides for the appointment of a super- 
visor of public roads who shall be a competent civil engineer 
experienced in the construction of roads, whose term of office 
shall be four years and whose salary shall not be less than 
$1,800.00 nor more than $2,400.00 a year, to be fixed between 
these limits by the commissioners' court, said supervisor to 
have full control of the public roads and bridges, their loca- 
tion, construction and maintenance under the general direc- 
tion of the commissioners' court. 

The general statute provides that where a new road is to 
be opened or an existing road changed the commissioners* 
court shall appoint three disinterested citizens to view and 
mark out the best route for the road and to assess the value 
of lands taken and damages resulting from the construction 
of the new road. 

In several of the local acts providing for a county superin- 
tendent of roads, it is also provided that instead of a jury 
view, the superintendent of roads shall locate the road to 
the best interest of the public and assess the damages result- 
ing therefrom. 

The Road Law provides that all male inhabitants not under 
18 nor over 45 years of age shall be subject to road duty 
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for not exceeding 10 days during each year and that payment 
of money qf not exceeding $10.00 a year may be made in 
lieu of such work. 

All of the local laws embody these provisions modified as 
to the exact number days required, the number of hours re- 
quired for a days work and the amount of the commutation 
tax. 

The tendency of the more progressive counties is to reduce 
the amount of the commutation tax, the idea being to make it 
to the advantage of every one to pay in money ^n^ tp enable 
the county to take ?idvantage of the greater efficiency of 
hired labor. 

A cotnpftrative study of the general and local road laws 
leads me to the conclusion that it will be comparatively easy 
to draft a general road law for the State that will be accept- ' 
able to the people of every county who are interested in seeing 
that really efficient and economical methods are used on their 
roads. 

I believe that the authority to control and supervise the 
roads and bridges of a county should be vested in the court 
of county commissioners or board of revenue, and that they 
should exercise such supervision through a specially trained 
and experienced executive officer who should be required to> 
devote his entire time to the duties of his office. 

We can hardly hope to get a permanent increase in efficiency 
from any board of commissioners by simply changing its name. 
We can hope to get the desired results only by electing com- 
petent business men with progressive ideas, to places on our 
county boards. 

We fall into a very serious error when we enact laws re-^ 
quiring county commisisoners to personally superintend the 
road work in their respective districts; for with such require- 
ments we can scarcely expect to get any except poor business- 
men to fill this important office. As a rule, with very few ex- i 
ceptions, the men who are qualified to direct the financial af- 
fairs of a county with sound judgment and real economy are , 
the progressive business men of the county, men who are the ^ 
heads of or important factors in successful business enter- 
prises and who cannot afford to give their time to looking 
after the details of road work, even if they possessed the prop- 
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er technical knowledge. Where such requirements are not 
made of the county commissioners, the best business men in 
the several counties will from patriotic motives be willing 
to serve on the county boards and we will secure true economy 
in the administration of our county affairs instead of that 
kinds of economy that saves at the spigot and wastes throiigh 
the burig-hole. 

Under the present system, we usually elect one of two types 
of commissioners: (1) One who is a good manager of his 
own aflfairs, possibly with goo^ ideas as to road work and 
who at election time is full of enthusiasm and good intentions, 
but who latef find? that planning and supervising the work 
on one or two hundred pile3 of road is a full man's job and 
that either his personal business pr the road work must be 
neglected; (2) one who has failed in the management of his 
own affairs and has plenty of time to give to the county's 
work, but who is no more competent to direct the county's 
affairs than he is to manage his own. In either case, the 
final result is the same, i. e., the new roads are poorly located, 
the county's money is wasted and the roads are full of holes. 

To plan and supervise the construction and maintenance of 
a county road system is a job that requires technical training, 
experience, good judgment, and administrative ability of a 
high order. These qualifications are needed by the man in 
charge where there is plenty of money to spend on the roads 
and they are indispensible where the funds are limited. 

In many instances counties have issued bonds or have levied 
a special tax and provided a comparatively large sum for 
good roads and the commissioners have started in very en- 
thusiastically to spend it without first taking stock of their 
road system and working out a definite plan for spending the 
available funds so as to give the best and most permanent 
results. 

A trip over the roads of such a county reveals numerous 
examples of heavy and expensive grading where a partial 
relocation of the road could have secured better alignment 
and easier grades at a smaller cost, of permanent bridges 
built at poorly selected sites with steep grades approaching it 
from one or both sides, of steel bridges too light to carry 
with safety the loads which will have to cross them, and con- 
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structed of metal so thin that, with the care which it will 
probably receive, it will be rusted out in a very few years, 
and of attempts to build macadam by dumping stone on a 
muddy and poorly drained sub-grade. 

Numerous cases can be cited of large sums of money being 
spent for machinery that is not needed or that is not adapted 
to the work for which it was bought. The salesman handling 
road machinery and other things used in road work has a 
very keen nose for county road funds and much superfluous 
and inferior equipment and material are unloaded on inex- 
perienced county officials. 

. In those counties where large sums secured from the sale 
of bonds or from special tax levies have been spent by incom- 
petent commissioners without satisfactory results, a proposi- 
tion to issue more bonds meets with a storm of protest. The 
people say that they are anxious for good roads and are 
willing to pay for them, but they are unwilling to furnish 
more money to be wasted under the system usually prevailing. 

In order to secure more efficient supervision of our road 
work, to prevent waste of the public road funds, and to assure 
the. people that they will get a dollar's worth for every dollar 
they spend on the roads, the following provisions should be 
incorporated in the general road law to be passed by the next 
legislature. 

(1) The location, construction and maintenance of the 
public roads, bridges, culverts and other appurtenances in 
each county of the State shall be under the direction and 
control of an official with the title and authority of county 
engineer and superintendent of roads, who shall be elected by 
and report to the court of county commissioners or board of 
like jurisdiction over roads and bridges, his salary to be fixed 
within reasonable specified limits by the said board. 

(2) In order to insure that none but competent men shall 
be placed in charge of this important work, no one shall be 
eligible for the office of county engineer and superintendent 
of roads unless he is a competent civil engineer and experienc- 
ed in the construction of roads and bridges, and unless he 
shall pass satisfactorily an examination designed to test his 
competency to fill such a position. 

(3) Before any work, except necessary maintenance and 
repairs is done on any road, a definite plan, specifications and 
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an estimate of cost shall be prepared by the county engineer 
and superintendent of roads and submitted by him to the court 
of county commissioners or board of like jurisdiction with 
a recommendation as to the best method of doing the work. 
The board should pass on such plans, specifications and es- 
timate of cost and if they are approved, the board should 
order the county engineer and superintendent of roads to 
proceed with the work by contract or otherwise as they may 
direct. If the work is to be done by contract, the engineer 
should advertise for bids to be opened at a specified meeting 
of the board. 

The board should be authorized to let the contract to the 
lowest responsible bidder, and they should be specifically 
granted the right to reject any or all bids when the best in- 
terest of the county requires such action. 

It frequently happens that in a letting, a contractor with a 
bad record is the lowest bidder, sometimes too low to do good 
work and get out with a whole skin, and there are other sat- 
isfactory bids from reliable contractors at prices a little high- 
er. The writer has known instances of this kind where the 
board were unwilling to accept the low bid under these condi- 
tions, and, as the only way out, they rejected all bids. The 
work was readvertised, with the attendent delay and expense, 
and at the opening of bids the same condition presented itself. 
The law should in no uncertain terms give the board the right 
to reject the bid of any contractor with a record for dis- 
honesty, incompetency or procrastination. Under these con- 
ditions we may expect to see a more careful observance of the 
specifications and jobs will be more frequently finished within 
the time limit named in the contract. 

The cost of construction work, as well as its quality, de- 
pends largely upon the ability of the foreman in direct charge. 
Every successful contractor is aware of this fact and only 
employs foremen who can "deliver the goods;" but where 
public road work is done by the county with its own forces 
the acid test is not so commonly applied to the foreman. 

Where the county engineer and superintendent of roads 
employs the foreman and is held accountable for their efficien- 
cy we will see better results secured from the county outfits. 

The law should prevent, as far as possible, the employment 
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of engineers, inspectors and foremen being influenced by poli- 
tics and their employment should be contingent on their pass- 
ing satisfactory tests as to their experience and fitness for the 
work in which they seek employment. An apprentice system 
should be provided so that men can be trained for the posi- 
tions of foremen and inspectors, and our engineering schools 
can be induced to give special short courses for the purpose 
of training foremen and. inspectors in highway construction. 
With such courses, supplementing the practical experience 
gained in the apprentice system on the road, we may expect to 
have a better class of foremen in charge of our work and to- 
get beter results for the money spent. 

Under the present system it too frequently happens that 
men too inefficient to get or keep employment elsewhere are 
helped by their sympathetic neighbors to secure employment 
in the service of the public. 

The law should also authorize the county commissioners or 
board of revenue to call the State Highway Engineer into 
consultation or to employ other consulting engineers when. in 
their opinion it is necessary for the best interests of the 
county. 

Eveiy successful merchant and every successful industrial 
corporation at regular intervals takes an inventory of his or 
its property, and following this time honored business policy, 
the commissioners court of every county in the State should 
be required to have maps made of their road system, showing 
the location and class of each road, the grade and class of 
construction. In addition to these general maps, there should 
be on file in the office of the county engineer and superintend- 
ent of roads larger scale working maps and profiles of each 
road, made as they are surveyed for planning improvements. 

Without such maps and profiles the new commissioners, en- 
gineers and superintendents coming into office from time to 
time find it very difficult to get information concerning the 
road system which they are expected to maintain and im- 
prove. 

The general law should provide that where a new road is 
to be opened or a part of the location of an existing road 
is to be changed the county engineer shall ascertain the best 
location for such new or changed road, shall stake out same 
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and shall prepare a map and profile showing the location of 
the road and its relation to the adjacent lands, the location 
of all houses and other improvements near said road and the 
grade of the road. 

This map and profile, with a report of the engineer, should 
be submitted to the court of county commissioners or board 
of revenue. If the location is approved and a satisfactory 
agreement cannot be made for the donation or purchase of 
the necessary right of way, the probate judge shall be directed 
to appoint a jury of three disinterested citizens to view the 
proposed location for the road, to receive as evidence, the en- 
gineer's report and testimony of the owners of neighboring 
lands and to assess a fair value for the land taken and the 
damages, if any, that will result from the construction of the 
proposed road, giving due consideration to the benefits which 
will accrue to the land aflfected by reason of the construction 
of the road. 

Other provisions now found in the general statute and ap- 
plicable beyond question to all the counties should be retained 
practically as they are, and those provisions not applicable 
with satisfaction to all the counties should be made very 
elastic and authority should be conferred upon the courts of 
county commissioners or board of revenue to promulgate and 
enforce such ordinances, rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to construct, maintain and protect the public roads 
of their various counties. 

The court of countv commissioners or board of revenue 
should be authorized to work its own convicts on the public 
roads of that county, to lease the convicts of another county, 
or lease their own convicts to another county. This provision 
will allow cooperation between counties with too small a 
number of convicts for economical work, and it will give relief 
to those counties that do not wish to work their convicts. 

To prevent the impairment of the efficiency of road work 
which may be obtained under a good general law, by local acts 
introduced by impractical representatives and allowed to pass 
through legislative courtesy, although contrary to the better 
judgment of a majority of those voting for the bills, it should 
be required that a local road law in conflict with general law 
should not become effective unless approved by a majority 
vote of the people of the county affected. 
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In the discussion of this paper the point has been raised 
that in some of the counties the amount of money available for 
road work is too small to justify the employment of an engi- 
neer and superintendent of roads. 

It is a fact that in a number of counties the cash spent 
upon the roads is small; but it is also a fact that the amount 
of labor that is after a fashion spent upon the roads is large, 
that this labor is usually misdirected and mispent, and that 
the condition of the roads is intolerable. It is well known to 
every close observer of such things that the statute labor ex- 
pended upon the public roads under the direction of the ordi- 
nary commissioners or overseers is woefully inefficient and is 
spent almost entirely upon expedients that provide only tem- 
porary relief for the bad places. 

Every one who has observed such work in progress has 
seen these men put brush in the washes, cover it with dirt, 
and move on under the delusion that they had "fixed the road.'* 
It is also a common sight to see a crowd of road-workers put 
brush or sod into mud holes and covering it with dirt, or 
dumping large rock into such places when the primary cause 
of the trQuble is lack of drainage. An efficient superintendent 
would ascertain the cause of such bad places, plan the proper 
remedy, have the proper materials ready in advance, and at 
the proper time the statute labor would be efficiently employ- 
ed and directed in installing permanent culverts or drains, in 
changing the road, and doing the proper grading at places 
where required. 

In efficiently conducted industrial organizations it is a well 
recognized principle that the number of laborers under the 
direction of one foerman should be limited to the number that 
a man trained in that particular kind of work can properly 
direct in their work. On road-working days it is a common 
sight to see a large unorganized crowd of men and teams on 
the road under the direction of a man inexperienced in the 
management of large gangs of laborers, without previously 
matured plans for the work, and without proper tools, imple- 
ment, and materials for doing the work that is needed. 

The counties in which such conditions prevail cannot make 
a better investment than to employ a competent "engineer and 
superintendent of roads" to study their road system, observe 
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its organic defects, plan its improvement and see that the plans 
are carried out. 

In some of the counties the probate judge and county com- 
missioners tell you that the county is so poor that they can- 
not afford to have good roads. The real facts are the county 
cannot afford to have bad roads and they cannot afford to 
have such inefficient probate judges and county commissioners. 
In one county the business men of their best town undertook 
to have one of their important roads improved with State aid 
and subscribed one-third of the amount necessary. They went 
to the court of county commissioners with the proposition 
that the county appropriate $2,000, secure the State appropria- 
tion of $2,000, and that with this and the additional $2,000 
raised by subscription the road be improved. The probate 
judge and commissioners were of the opinion that the county 
coqld not afford to spend $2,000 on one road, and the project 
was in danger of being defeated when one of the most prom- 
inent and successful business men of the county was called on 
to address the commissioners' court on the subject. He spoke 
very briefly as follows: "Gentlemen, this committee is pre- 
senting to you a business proposition which is of vital interest 
to this county and to this community. It is a proposition of- 
fering this county a much needed improvement of one of its 
main highways for an amount equal to one-third of its cost. 
If I were a member of your body and did not have sense 
enough to accept this proposition I would resign and make 
way for some one more competent to manage the affairs of 
the county in a business-like way." The appropriation was 
made and this back wood county joined in the movement for 
better roads. 

As a concession to those who think that their county is too 
poor to employ a competent man to direct the improvement 
and maintenance of their roads I will suggest that the law pro- 
vide that in any county in which the assessed value of property 
is less than a certain sum, fixed by law, the county engineer and 
superintendent of roads shall give one-half his time to the 
duties of his office and that he shall in all respects comply 
with the requirements for eligibility for the office of county 
engineer and superintendent of roads. A competent engineer 
could then be induced to locate in the county and give one- 
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half of his time to the county, the other half being devoted 
to other work, possibly similar work for an adjoining county. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated that the most effect- 
ive and economical plan for maintaining the surface of earth 
roads is by the systematic and regular use of the split-log 
drag, or other drag designed to do the same work. The best 
plan for operating the drags is to divide the roads into sec- 
tions of suitable length and to make a contract with a farmer 
living in each section to drag his section of the road as direct- 
ed by the county engineer and superintendent of roads, pay- 
ment for such service to be made by the hour. The proper 
time to drag the roads is when it is too wet to plow and a 
consequence a man and his team can be profitably employed 
during time that is not suitable for other work, and a part of 
the statute labor can be most effectively employed in this way. 

Notwithstanding the knowledge we have of the effectiveness 
of dragging the roads the mental inertia of the ordinary com- 
missioners prevents its being generally employed. The law 
should require the road authorities of each county to make 
contracts for the systematic dragging of every mile of public 
road that is not hard surfaced. 

In order that counties with too small number of convicts to 
make up an effective working organization may be enabled 
to work their convicts on the public roads the law should 
provide that two adjoining counties can combine their forces 
and become joint owners in all the necessary equipment, the 
working time of the organization being divided between the 
two counties according to the number of convicts each county 
has in the gang, all expenses being divided in a like manner. 

G. N. MiTCHAM. 
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COST KEEPING IN COUNTY ROAD WORK 



*By R. p. Boyd, Assistant State Highway Engineer of Ala. 



Cost keeping in all road work done by the counties is given 
so little attention and its importance is so little understood 
that I wish to caH attention to it and the good that can be 
derived from an accurate system of cost keeping. 

It is the engineer's duty to keep the cost of all work done 
by the county aind it should be one of his first duties to find 
out what woric the county is doing is costing and to reduce that 
cost by engineering skill, good judgment and common sen^. 
A few engineers, some foremen and nearly all county com- 
missioners object to cost keeping and the expense incurred. 

It is unnecessary to argue here that an engineer on road 
work is necessary. But does the expense of cost keeping pay 
a county? Why does every business house go to the expense 
of keeping cost sheets and accounts and employ bookkeepers 
and auditors? Because it is absolutely necessary that that 
business know what each item of expense is and try to re- 
duce the expense to a minimum. Why do the railroads keep 
the cost per ton-mile of each class of freight hauled? Why 
does the United States Government keep the cost per cubic 
yard of all classes of work done on the Panama Canal? Be- 
cause these corporations and the government realizes that 
they must know these small items of expense and if over- 
looked, soon amount to big sums. If this is true in business, 
why is it not true in county road work. Isn't that a form of 
business and shouldn't it be handled in a business way? 

One of the first questions asked the Highway Department 
on going to a county, is what will a road cost, or what will 
the grading cost. That same county has been doing road 
work since the county was established and does not know 
what their work is costing per cubic yard or per mile. Would 
you handle your own business in such a manner? How can 

*Paper read before Alabama Association of Highway Engrineers, Montgomery, 
January 10. 1914. 
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you handle your road work in a business-like way? Employ a 
competent engineer and demand that he show you results. If 
he can reduce the cost of your work to more than pay his 
salary, the county has a good proposition and knows what 
it is doing. 

For argument sake, say that you have one outfit of ten 
teams working on the roads.' Under ordinary conditions that 
.outfit should move in grading from 200 to 300 cubic yards 
..per day or an average of 250 yards per day. Suppose that 
they work 20 days during the month, making 5000 yards 
moved for the month. Suppose that your engineer stakes out 
the work, cross-sections it and keeps the cost and he finds it 
,is costing 30c a cubic yard; and we have found in many 
counties it is costing that and more. If this is the case, 
something is wrong with the management of the outfit and 
the cost should be reduced. Contracts are being let all over 
the State for grading from 20c to 25 c per cubic yard. Sup- 
pose the engineer can reduce the cost to 25c per cubic yard. In 
the one month you have saved on the outfit $250.00 and if 
there are more outfits the saving is increased. Can you aflford 
to employ a competent engineer to make this saving? Again, 
suppose that the engineer finds that the outfit is only moving 
1000 yards of earth during the month and under the condi- 
tions it should be moving 2000. He knows that something 
is wrong and takes steps to correct it and by careful study 
finds the trouble and increases the output 1000 yards for the 
month thereby reducing the cost to half. 

This cost keeping is only one of the many duties of the en- 
gineer, but it is one that is often neglected in counties that 
have engineers. It is very easy to keep a system of cost ac- 
counts and unless your engineer is on the job the entire time, 
the foreman must be required to keep the time. 

Of course, on contract work it is necessary to know the 
cost of each item in order to make a fair settlement with the 
contractor and no contract work should be undertaken with- 
out an engineer, for either the county or the contractor will 
lose by it. 

The most complicated cost keeping arises when convicts are 
being used and it is desired to find the cost of diflFerent classes 
of work. The first thing necessary is to find the cost per day 
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of each convict and each team. Suppose the outfit has thirty 
convicts, three guards, ten teams and a foreman. If these 
thirty convicts work 26 days during the month, then there 
are 780 convict days during the month. To find the cost per 
day, divide this 780 convict days into the total expense of all 
convicts including supervision, guarding, feeding, clothing, 
medical attention and every item of cost. Suppose this 
amounts to $273.00 for the month, then the cost per day per 
convict is 35c. In the same way we find that the teams have 
cost, say $390.00 or $1.50 per day. Now if the foreman 
keeps on his time sheet or book what each man and team is 
doing and turns it over to the engineer, it is an easy matter 
to figure the cost of each class of work. For instance, sup- 
pose 10 teams and 15 men are working on a fill for three days. 
The cost of that fill would be : 

15x35x3 =$15.75 
10 X 1.50 X 3= 45.00 



Total $60.75 

If the fill contains 400 cubic yards, then the cost per yard 
is .1518 cents. These figures are assumed. Some actual cost 
work on convicts taken from State Aid Road in Bullock 
County are: Cost of maintenance of convicts per day .392c, 
cost of teams per day $1.29. At this rate the grading cost 
.152c and sand-clay cost .153c per cubic yard. 

Occasionally you find a foreman that rebels at keeping these 
cost items, but generally that man is afraid to know what his 
work is costing and he is not honest with himself or the 
county. In most cases the foreman is glad to find what the 
cost is and tries to improve his work and his own efficiency as 
a foreman. 

These figures are not mythical or hear-say, but are tried 
and proven facts. Think of what your county is doing and 
try to better road conditions, and the first step is to get an 
engineer and next to keep cost accounts. 



